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NEWS DEPARTMENT 



Seattle Pounders' Day Banquet. 

One year ago after the Washington University State Histori- 
cal Society unveiled six bronze tablets marking historic places 
in Seattle, and a granite obelisk at Alki Point, marking the land- 
ing piace of the founders of the city on November 13, 185 1, the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce inaugurated the Founders' Day 
Banquet. It was a brilliant success as was the second one on 
November 13, 1906. 

The spirit behind this newly established annual festival was 
well epitomized by Judge Thomas Burke, the toastmaster of the 
occasion, in this sentence : "When Seattle, one hundred years 
hence, has its teeming millions — five of them — let us hope that 
Founders' Day will be celebrated with as much ardor as is shown 
on this occasion." It is thus seen that the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce and others who participate, are cherishing the mem- 
ories of the past for the enlightenment and entertainment of the 
future. 

The programme of this second banquet was as follows : 

Introduction of Toastmaster Burke by Josiah Collins, Chair- 
man of the Chamber of Commerce Committee. 

"The Real Pioneers" (Indians), by Professor Edmond S. 
Meany. 

"The Pathfinders," by W. T. Dovell. 
"Small Beginnings," by E. L. Blaine. 
"Pioneer Lawyers," by Hon. C. H. Hanford. 
"Why Seattle Grows," by C. S. Miller. 
"First Women of Seattle," by Thomas W. Prosch. 
Vocal Solo— "The Old Settler," by Mrs. W. H. Whittlesey, 
accompanied by Walter B. Whittlesey. 

Violin Solo — Aubrey Levy, accompanied by Eugene Levy. 
"America," sung by the audience, led by Mrs. Whittlesey. 

The addresses were all full of the spirit of the hour. One of 
them "The Pathfinders," is reproduced in this number of the 
Quarterly. Mr. W. T. Dovell was introduced as a native son of 
Washington, whose former home was in the city of Walla Walla. 
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American Historical Association. 

The annual climax in the work of historians in this country is 
the meeting of the American Historical Association. This year 
the honor of entertaining this great convention fell to Providence, 
Rhode Island, during the four days, December 26 to 29. 

Among other good things provided in the programme was a 
conference of state or local historical societies. In this confer- 
ence the Washington University State Historical Society was 
represented by Professor Edmond S. Meany, secretary of the 
society and managing editor of the Washington Historical Quar- 
terly. 

At the same time and place meetings were held by the Ameri- 
can Economic Association, the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, the Bibliographical Society of America, the American 
Sociological Society and the New England History Teachers' 
Association. 

The first session of the American Historical Association was 
a joint meeting with the American Economic Association, when 
the annual addresses were given by Professor Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, president of the American Economic Association, and 
Judge Simeon E. Baldwin, president of the American Historical 
Association. 

The second session was devoted to European history and 
those who participated were Professor George L. Burr of Cor- 
nell University, Professor Dana C. Munro of the University of 
Wisconsin, Henry Osborn Taylor of New York City, Louise 
Ropes Loomis of Cornell University, Professor James Harvey 
Robinson of Columbia University and Professor Paul Van Dyke 
of Princeton University. 

The third session was a joint meeting with the New England 
History Teachers' Association. It consisted of a conference, a 
report and discussion. The chairman of the conference was 
Professor James A. James, of Northwestern University. Those 
who participated in the discussion were H. P. Lewis, superin- 
tendent of schools, Worcester, Mass. ; Herbert D. Foster, profes- 
sor in Dartmouth College ; John T. Manning, Public School No. 
8, Bedford Park, New York; Lucy M. Salmon, professor in Vas- 
sar College ; Julius Sachs, professor in the Teachers' College, Co- 
lumbia University; and James Sullivan, Jr., High School of 
Commerce, New York City. 

The fourth session was a joint meeting with the American 
Economic Association, and was devoted to economic history. 
Those who participated- were Professor Ulysses G. Weatherly, 
of the University of Indiana, Professor John R. Commons of the 
University of Wisconsin, Professor Edwin F. Gay of Harvard 
University, Professor Frederick J. Turner of the University of 
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Wisconsin, Professors Simon N. Patton and Edward P. Chey- 
ney of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The fifth session was devoted to conferences and those who 
participated were : Professor Max Farrand of Stanford Univer- 
sity, Professor George B. Adams of Yale University, Professor 
Andrew C. McLaughlin of the University of Chicago, Professor 
Charles D. Hazen of Smith College, Professor George P. Garri- 
son of the University of Texas, Professor John O. Sumner of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Professor H. Morse 
Stephens of the University of California, Professor Benjamin F. 
Shambaugh of the University of Iowa, Professor H. V. Ames 
of the University of Pennsylvania, State Librarian John P. Ken- 
nedy of Richmond, Va. ; Custodian- of Public Records Luther R. 
Kelker of Harrisburg, Pa. ; Professor Henry E. Bourne of West- 
ern Reserve University, and Frank H. Severance of the Buffalo 
Historical Society. ' 

The sixth session was devoted to American Colonial history 
and was participated in by Professor Susan M. Kingsbury of 
Simmons College, Professor Edward Channing of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Professor Barrett Wendell of Harvard University, Pro- 
fessor Claude H. Van Tyne of the University of Michigan, and 
George Louis Beer of New York City. 

The seventh session was devoted to later American history. 
The following took part: Clarence S. Bingham of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society, Ulrich B. Phillips instructor in the 
University of Wisconsin, Professor Evarts B. Green of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Professor Frank H. Hodder of the University 
of Kansas, and Professor James A. Woodburn of the University 
of Indiana. 



PACIFIC COAST BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN HIS- 
TORICAL ASSOCIATION. 



Portland, Oregon, was the place of meeting of this important 
exponent of historical work on the Pacific Coast. It was the 
third annual meeting of this branch of the national organization. 
Four workers in history — Max Farrand and Clyde A. Duniway, 
of the Stanford University Faculty; J. N. Bowman, of the Uni- 
versity of California Faculty, and Mr. Don E. Smith, thought 
enough of the meeting to make the journey to Portland. • The 
State of Washington was not represented nearly as well as it 
ought to have been. There were three earnest members from 
this state : Mr. T. C. Elliott of Walla Walla, Miss Lena Dodd of 
Kalama and Miss Katharine B. Judson of. the Seattle Public 
Library. 
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The programme included the following papers.: 

Professor J. N. Bowman — "Cook's Place in Northwestern 
History." 

Professor Clyde A. Duniway — "Suggestions on the History of 
the Federal Relations of the States." 

Professor Max Farrand — "Criticism of American Historical 
Documents." 

Professor Joseph Schafer — "Origin of the British Interest in 
the Northwest." 

Mr. Don E. Smith— "Some Considerations on the History of 
Spain, and Spanish America in the 18th Century." 

Professor H. Morse Stephens — "The Organization of Work 
with Historical Manuscripts." 

Professor F. G. Young — "Finances of the Cayuse War." 

The American Historical Association has surveyed thoroughly 
the field of historical society work in this country. The com- 
mittee doing the work consisted of Reuben Gold Thwaites of 
Madison, Wisconsin ; Benjamin F. Shambaugh of Iowa City, 
Iowa, and Franklin L. Riley of University, Mississippi. The re- 
port is full of interesting information. The following extracts 
will especially attract readers in the Pacific Northwest: 

"After all, the principal desideratum is, as we have indicated, 
the personality back of the work, rather than the form of or- 
ganization. It would be unwise, even if possible, to attempt the 
making over of men or of methods that in their respective en- 
vironments either promise or have already attained satisfactory 
results. What is needed, rather, is the betterment of existing 
methods, and especially the enlisting in the service" of well- 
trained and vigorous executive officers. 

"Inspired, doubtless, by the example of the Wisconsin society, 
which is in close, although not official, connection with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, there has recently been a strong tend- 
ency on the part of Western and Southern historical organiza- 
tions to associate themselves with their state universities. At 
the university town, of all communities in the state, exists a 
body of scholars who can most profitably utilize the collections 
of the historical society. The scholars need the inspiration of 
persistent, intelligent collection and publication ; the society man- 
agers need the academic atmosphere and academic counsel in 
and with which to broaden and solidify their work, while the 
historical library finds its excuse in the largest possible circle of 
users. Recognition of these facts has, wherever possible, led to 
a closer union between society and university; but in several 
states, as in Missouri and Washington, where union with exist- 
ing agencies seemed impracticable to the universities, the latter 
have secured the organization of rival state societies at their own 
seats. Such an arrangement, while doubtless benefitting the 
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universities, is apt to result in divided interest and appropriations. 
In several Western States difficulties of this character present 
problems that may be many years in the solution." 

Later in the same report, under the head of "Interesting the 
Public," are the following paragraphs : 

"Indeed this matter of arousing and maintaining public inter- 
est is of itself an important function of an historical society ; but 
obviously this should be an intelligent, discriminating interest. 
Field meetings, popular lectures, work with the schools, some 
measure of coordination with pioneer and old settlers' societies 
of the district, pilgrimages to places of historic interest, the 
promotion of anniversary celebrations, and the placing of tab- 
lets upon historic sites — all these are within the province of the 
society. 

"The enlistment of college and university interests is likewise 
highly desirable, especially in the matter of research and pre- 
paring material for publication ; although in becoming academic, 
the society should be careful not to remove itself too far from 
the understanding and sympathy of the common people. Popu- 
larity and exact scholarship are not incompatible. One of the 
principal aims of an historical society should be the cultivation 
among the masses of that civic patriotism which is inevitably 
the outgrowth of an attractive presentation of local history." 

A CONTRIBUTION TO THE PRE-HISTORY OF PUGET 

SOUND. 



Harlan I. Smith, formerly of Saginaw, but since 1895 of the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York City, has 
on the press of E. J. Brill, the publisher of Leyden, Holland, a 
voluminous report on his scientific researches into the prehis- 
toric culture of Puget Sound and the Gulf of Georgia. This 
book, entitled "The Archaeology of Puget Sound and the Gulf 
of Georgia," is one of the series of memoirs of the Jesup North 
Pacific expedition, on which Mr. Smith was the American archae- 
ologist. The expedition, financed by Morris K. Jesup, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of New York City, had for its ob- 
ject the investigation of man, past and present, on the North 
Pacific Coast from Columbia river in America to Amur river in 
Asia. Mr. Smith's present memoir will be illustrated by photo- 
graphs taken by him in the field and by pen drawings of over 
200 artifacts and objects of art. This book completes his gen- 
eral report on the archaelogical work done by the expedition in 
America, reports on the southern interior of British Columbia, 
the cairns of British Columbia and Washington, and the shell 
heaps or ancient village refuse piles of the lower Fraser, hav- 
ing already appeared and the remaining matter being details of 
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neighboring regions rather than general increments to knowl- 
edge. The reports are published as archives to record the knowl- 
edge gained so that it may never be lost, as by the burning of 
one manuscript. They find their way into the libraries of learned 
societies, museums and universities in all parts of the world 
from Japan to Argentine republic, and from them material for 
newspapers, magazines, text books for schools, encyclopedias and 
lecturers is taken by virtue of their not being copyrighted and the 
facts being free for any seeker to abstract for his own particular 
purpose. 



Another of the pioneers of the Pacific Coast has gone. George 
E. Cole, who died in Portland, Oregon, Dec. 3d, 1906, came to 
California among the first of the Argonauts. Like the others he 
was in quest of gold. After drifting about for some months he 
started for some newly discovered gold mines in Northern Cali- 
fornia. Routes of travel were different from those since. To 
get to these California diggings he sailed on the brig Reindeer, 
October 24th, 1850, for Umpqua City, near the mouth of Ump- 
qua river, in Oregon, some hundreds of miles northwest from the 
place to which he was bound. The brig had in all about seventy 
passengers, most of them, queerly enough, destined for Portland, 
other hundreds of miles northeast from the point of debarkation. 
Among these passengers was Philip Ritz, who later came to 
Washington Territory, and became one of its most influential, 
valuable and distinguished citizens. Cole and Ritz had crossed 
the plains together, and were warm personal friends, chumming 
it frequently, and being associated in interest many times until 
the death of Ritz, forty years later. They were diverted from the 
California mines and settled in Oregon instead, where they dwelt 
ten or twelve years, when they removed to Washington, estab- 
lishing themselves in the Walla Walla country. While in Ore- 
gon Mr. Cole served in the Territorial Legislature two years, he 
being a member of the House of Representatives in 1852-53^ 
with Ebey, Chenoweth and others, when the counties of Pierce, 
King, Jefferson and Island, on Puget Sound, were created. He 
served as first clerk of the U. S. District Court in Oregon, in 1859- 
60. In 1863, while a resident of Walla Walla, he was nominated 
for delegate to Congress by the Democratic convention of Wash- 
ington Territory. His opponent was Rev. J. O. Raynor, a Metho- 
dist clergyman then serving as chaplain at the military post of 
Fort Steilacoom. The Territory was Democratic in its earlier 
years, and Cole was elected. The pay of congressmen at that 
time was $3,000 per annum, in paper money worth' only 50 
cents on the dollar. Delegate Cole found it very difficult to live 
in Washington City, and maintain his family on his allowance 
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as a member of Congress. He stood by President Andrew John- 
son in his struggle with the Republicans, who considered John- 
son not only a political apostate, but a traitor, and who all but 
successfully endeavored to remove him from the chief magis- 
tracy by impeachment. Johnson appointed Cole Governor of 
Washington Territory, to succeed William Pickering. Cole held 
the office but a short time, when he yielded it to another ap- 
pointee of Johnson's, Marshall F. Moore, a war Democrat and 
ex-Union soldier. Cole removed to Portland, becoming a Re- 
publican in politics, and being appointed by President U. S. Grant 
postmaster of the city in 1873, an office that he held for eight 
years. He then removed to Spokane county, where he became a 
farmer and citizen of prominence, his last public service being 
that of county treasurer. Mr. Cole was married twice, his first 
wife being an Oregon woman and the second Eastern, both 
being dead. He also had two children — Fred and Ella. In 1905 
Mr.. Cole published a small book of 95 pages, giving in pleasant 
manner his experiences and observations in "Early Oregon, 1850 
to i860." Born in Trenton, N. J., Dec. 23d, 1826, he lacked but 
twenty days of being 80 years of age at the time of his death. 

Transplanted for a Year. 

Professor J. N. Bowman, head of the history department of the 
State Normal School at Bellingham, is absent on a year's leave of 
absence. He received a temporary call to the assistant profes- 
sorship of Medieval History at the University of California. He 
is enjoying the work at Berkeley and friends in the Northwest are 
delighted over his increasing success. 



